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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DECEMBER 28-31, 1908 

The Archaeological Institute of America held its tenth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1908, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American 
Philological Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute was 
held on Monday, December 28, and Thursday, December 31 ; 
the Annual Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome was held on Tuesday, 
December 29 ; and the Annual Meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine was held on the same day. 

Monday evening at 8.15 o'clock the Institute and the Asso- 
ciation held a Joint Session, at which Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey, President of the Institute, presided. President Robert 
A. Falconer of the University of Toronto made an address 
of greeting, to which Professor George F. Moore of Harvard 
University, Vice r President of the Institute, replied. Professor 
Charles E. Bennett of Cornell University, President of the 
American Philological Association, then delivered the annual 
address entitled, An Ancient Schoolmaster 's Message to Present- 
day Teachers (see The Classical Journal, February, 1909, pp. 
149-164). 

Tuesday, December 29, President Falconer entertained the 
members of the Institute and of the Association at a luncheon 
in the East Hall of the Main Building. In the evening at 
8.15 o'clock a memorial session was held in honor of Charles 
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Eliot Norton, founder and first President of the Institute. 
Professor Kelsey presided. Two addresses were delivered: 
the first, by Dr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass., was 
entitled, Professor Norton as Man and Scholar ; the second, by 
Professor William Fenwick Harris, of Harvard University, 
The Service of Professor Norton to Liberal Studies in America. 
After the session the Classical Staff of the Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto entertained the visiting members of the 
Institute and the Association informally in the Faculty Union. 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. 
Osier received the members at their home, Craigleigh. 

A resolution was passed thanking President Falconer and 
the Classical, Archaeological, and Semitic Staffs of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Mr. and Mrs. Osier for their hospitality 
and for the excellent arrangements made for entertaining the 
visiting members. 

In addition to the sessions of Monday and Tuesday evenings 
there were five sessions at which papers were presented. The 
abstracts which follow were, with few exceptions, furnished by 
the authors. 

Tuesday, December 29. 9.30 a.m. 
Principal Maurice Hutton presided. 

1. Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Two Etruscan Mirrors. 

This paper is published in full in the Journal, pp. 3-18. 

2. Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, An Old 
Jewish Picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

By the second commandment of the Decalogue, the Hebrews were 
forbidden to make pictures or images which might serve as aids to 
idolatrous worship. We have not the means of knowing how seri- 
ously this prohibition was taken in the time of the Hebrew king- 
doms. In the account of the building of Solomon's temple, we find 
mention of images of lions and oxen, a fact which is all the more 
noteworthy in view of the worship of images of a bull-god in the 
northern kingdom. The recently discovered seal of the "Servant 
of Jeroboam," with its finely executed figure of a lion, dates from 
this early period, and we have a few other examples. 
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We know that from the Maccabean time onward the Jews were 
generally averse to making likenesses of human beings or animals. 
This fact appears very strikingly in their coinage, especially in con- 
trast with the coinage of their neighbors round about. 

An old Jewish seal bearing a representation of Abraham's sacri- 
fice is therefore an object of more than usual interest. The seal 
here described was found in Syria, and is now in the New York 
Public Library. The material is clay, with one side glazed. The 
reverse — the glazed side — bears an inscription, probably a charm, 
which is written in Hebrew characters which appear to belong to 
the second or third century a.d. 

3. Mr. Gordon Allen and Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of Boston, 
Restoration of the Stoa in the Asclepieum at Athens. (Read by 
Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University.) 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

4. Professor "William F. Harris, of Harvard University, A 
Little Homeric Problem. 

The passage in the Odyssey describing the return of Odysseus to 
his swineherd's hut after his wanderings was quoted. The dogs 
came charging out. The ancients believed that Odysseus " sat down," 
and so saved his life, because the dogs respected such a posture. 
Odysseus in reality "crouched" for an imaginary stone. This in- 
terpretation is proved by the use of the same word to describe 
Hector crouching before Achilles' flying spear. 

5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
Robbia Notes. 

Three unpublished Robbia works were described : 
(1) The Antinori lunette, representing the Madonna and Angels, 
which was ascribed to the Eobbia Atelier. (2) An Altarpiece at 
Pescia representing the Madonna with Angels and Saints, assigned 
to Luca della Robbia, and (3) The Bartolini Emblem, made, prob- 
ably, in 1520 for the Bartolini palace, then erected in the Piazza di 
Santa Trinita. 

6. Professor T. Callander, of Queen's University, Kingston, 
Notes on a Journey in Isauria. 

The paper embodied some epigraphic results obtained in the sum- 
mer of 1907. A brief description of the topography, illustrated by 
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typical views from the valley of the Ermenek Su, made evident the 
inaccessibility and rugged scenery of the central highlands. Inscrip- 
tions and sculptured stelae from the upper reaches of the Calycadmus 
(Artanada and neighborhood) were next discussed, with the object 
of displaying the various phases of culture from Hellenic to Byzan- 
tine times. Most of the monuments belong to the third and fourth 
centuries a.d., and recall the part played by the Isaurians in military 
and ecclesiastical affairs of the Eastern Empire. 

7. Professor Samuel E. Bassett, of the University of Ver- 
mont, A Type of Roman Lamp : DresseVs Forma 25. 

The paper gave some of the results of a study of about two hun- 
dred lamps of the type represented by formae 24 and 25 in C.I.L. 
XV, 2, Plate III. This type is peculiar to Greek soil (cf. A.J.A. 
VII (1903), pp. 338 f.), and is characterized by the shape of the nozzle, 
by an ovolo ornament on the margin, interrupted by a raised knob in 
the middle of either side, by the fineness of clay and technique, and 
by the Greek inscription on the reverse. About sixty inscriptions 
were found, nearly half of which have been unpublished hitherto. 

The type, along with several others, seems to have been derived 
from Dressel's forma 5 {C.I.L. I.e.) during the first century a.d. 
The reasons given for this date, which is a century or two earlier 
than that given by La Blanchere and Gauckler, Toutain, Walters, 
and others, were as follows : 

(1) The reliefs on lamps of this type are similar in technique and 
often identical in subject and details with those found on formae 
9-13, which are certainly as early as the first century. (2) Lamps 
of this type were found at Corinth, together with fragments of 
forma 13, all made of the, same clay. (3) Forma 25 was found at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. (4) A lamp of forma 20, which belongs 
to the same period as forma 25, was found in an urn in the colum- 
barium near the Porta Latina at Borne, which is dated with certainty 
about 62 a.d. (G. P. Campana, Di due Sepolcri Romani del Secolo 
di Augusto scoverti tra la Via Latina e I' Appia presso la Tomba degli 
Scipioni, Boma, 1840.) 

8. Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, The So-called Flavian Rostra. (Read 
by Professor Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University.) 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 
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Tuesday, December 29. 2 p.m. 

Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Associa- 
tion. Principal William Peterson presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented : 

1. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, An Unpublished Portrait of Euripides. 

In the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople there is an 
interesting relief dating probably from the first century a.d. In 
the centre is Euripides seated and facing to the left, while the Tragic 
Drama, personified, offers him a tragic mask. Behind the poet is 
a standing statue of Dionysus. The names are carved above the 
figures. 

2. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Development of Babylonian Picture Writing. 

Babylonian writing, like that of Egypt and China, began with 
picture writing. The pictures were not as good as those made in 
Egypt, and were, owing to the nature of the writing material, soon 
developed into conventional signs. Owing to similarity in objects to 
be represented and to similar psychological processes, a certain simi- 
larity exists between early Chinese, Egyptian, and Babylonian signs. 
Similarly in all three countries the pictures developed into mere 
symbols. In Egypt, owing to the nature of the writing materials 
and the genius of the people for drawing, this was long delayed ; in 
Babylonia it occurred early. After the signs had been conventional- 
ized they continued to undergo development, so that there are nine 
or ten distinct -periods in the writing, besides many individual idio- 
syncrasies in each period. Delitzsch regards many of the signs as 
composed of combinations of motifs, each of which represented an 
abstract idea. This is undoubtedly wrong, as the writer has shown 
elsewhere. Sometimes a study of the earliest forms and an analysis 
of the ideographic meanings enables one with tolerable accuracy to 
restore the original picture. Thus UMUNU, meaning worm, flea, 
moth, louse, was shown to be a picture of a caterpillar. Sometimes 
several originally distinct pictures have blended into one sign. For 
example GESPU combines in its 121 ideographic values meanings 
derived from a picture of the sun disk, the crescent of the moon, the 
mouth of a cistern, and a circle used to represent the number ten. 

3. Professor James H. Breasted, of the University of Chi- 
cago, The Temple of Soleb, A New Form of Egyptian Architecture. 
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The colonnade as an architectural form emerges in Egypt as early 
as 2750 B.C., although it is not found in Babylonian architecture at 
all. In the earliest Egyptian colonnades, the columns are all of one 
size and the roof is on the same level throughout each hall. This 
continued till about 1400 b.c. By 1350 b.c. we find in the famous 
hypostyle hall at Karnak a double row of taller columns in the 
middle, with smaller columns on each side, and the roof correspond- 
ingly higher in the middle over the taller columns, producing a 
clear-story, and presenting the fundamental elements of basilica 
architecture. 

None of the introductory or transitional stages which must have 
gradually led up from the old halls (with roof all on one level) to 
the basilica type first found complete at Karnak, has hitherto been 
discernible. The huge double row of columns at Luxor, standing in 
the axis of the temple, but lacking any side aisles, is evidently an 
unfinished basilica hall like that at Karnak. This carries the basil- 
ica type back to the early fourteenth century B.C. 

During the work of the University of Chicago Expedition at Soleb 
in Upper Nubia, I noticed what had already been observed by Lep- 
sius's architects, that just as at Luxor, there is at Soleb a similar 
double row of vast columns in the axis of the temple, in front of the 
first court and in front of the pylon. The question at once arose : 
Is this also an \infinished basilica hall, left without its lower colon- 
nades on each side, as at Luxor? In lieu of the lacking side col- 
onnades, just as at Luxor, a wall has been erected on each side, 
parallel with and close to the double row of columns, producing a 
long narrow hall in the extended axis of the temple. Are these side 
walls a makeshift to enclose the unfinished basilica as at Luxor ? 
Unfortunately the superstructure of the Soleb hall has perished and 
only the ground plan is now discernible. The pylon back of this 
hall, upon which its side walls abut, is the work of Amenhotep III, 
the builder of the entire temple, as the inscriptions upon it show. 
An examination of the masonry showed that these side walls from 
bottom to top engage in the masonry of the pylon, and do not merely 
impinge upon the pylon. This proves that the builder of the pylon 
had planned these side walls from the beginning, erecting them as 
he did along with the pylon course by course. He therefore planned 
a nave without side colonnades, and without side aisles. Such a 
nave must have been for a time, then, a recognized form of temple 
architecture. It was not a pleasing form, nor one which the Egyp- 
tian long retained, but as the development continued, it is for us 
an interesting transitional stage, through which the architecture of 
Egypt passed, on its way toward the noble basilica form, which was 
to furnish later Europe with the greatest fundamental elements of 
cathedral architecture. 
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4. Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
Visits to the West Shore of the Dead Sea and the Arabah. 

The paper, illustrated by thirty-one lantern slides, described briefly: 
(1) an expedition of six days by members of the American School 
for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine from Jerusalem to 
Ain Jidy, Es-Sebbeh (Masada), and Jebel Usdum, in January, 1908. 
Es-Sebbeh was ascended, and various observations of more or less 
interest were made. An account of the trip was given in the Pal. 
Ex. Fund for July, 1908, by Dr. E. W. Gr. Masterman, who was of 
the party ; (2) the return from Petra to Jerusalem, in May, 1908, by 
way of El-Beida, Wady Nemeh (Robinson's route in 1838), and the 
Arabah, with a night in Wady Fedan, and one at Ain el-Artis 
(although this and some other names are vaguely applied, without 
full agreement). Characteristic features of the Arabah were noted. 
The farther route passed west of Jebel Usdum, and turned up Wady 
Zuweirah to the rock pools (with abundant water), and thence to 
Kebrat and Hebron. From Petra to Jerusalem took seven days, in 
convenient stages. No human beings were encountered between 
'Ain Jidy and Jebel Usdum, nor between El-Beida and Kebrat. 

5. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Recent Observations on the " Widening 
Refinement'''' in Amiens Cathedral. 

Under the term widening refinement is understood a hitherto un- 
noticed but widespread system of mediaeval church and cathedral 
construction in which the vertical lines of the nave diverge in the 
upward direction. The announcement of such a system of intentional 
construction has been met by the denial of its existence on the part 
of many distinguished experts, especially in France. Such experts 
presume the facts to exist, but attribute them to accidents caused by 
the thrust of the nave vaulting. The proofs of an intentional con- 
struction are, however, many, and have been recognized by distin- 
guished experts in construction. The monuments examined, and 
supposed to offer these conclusive proofs, include a large number in 
Italy, a large number in northern France, and other churches in 
Constantinople. 

The widening refinement includes many cases of widening in 
straight lines, and these cases are more easily shown to be construc- 
tive than those in which the widening occurs in vertical curves. The 
demonstration of the present paper does not debate the latter. It is 
confined to the cases of widening in straight lines. There are two 
phases of this : piers which incline outwards from the pavement up 
and piers which are perpendicular to the capitals ; with vaulting- 
shafts which diverge in straight lines, beginning at the capitals. 
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To the former class belong among other churches, Saint Alpin at 
Chalons, Saint Loup at Chalons, Saint Ouen at Rouen, and the Cathe- 
dral of Rouen. To the latter class belong, among other churches, 
the Cathedral of Rheims, the Cathedral of Amiens, the Cathedral of 
Laon, and Saint Remi at Rheims. 

If the widening refinement were due to thrust, in the case of 
churches with piers which lean out from the pavement up or with 
shafts which lean out directly above the capitals, the lines would 
bend or curve above the counter thrust and weight of the side aisles. 
Since resistance to the nave thrust decreases in the upward direction, 
accidental widening in straight lines against the weight and counter 
thrust of the side aisles is not to be assumed as likely or possible 
even in a single instance. The possibility of a subsidence of the 
exterior lower walls of the churches appears to be the only one which 
even in theory coidd explain an accidental widening of the kind 
described and observed. If such subsidence had taken place at 
Rheims or at Amiens, it would be known to the experts in charge of 
repairs. Constructive stability is not endangered by the system dis- 
cussed. At Amiens the lean outward is less than one-seventh of the 
diameter of the pier, and at Rheims the piers are far heavier than at 
Amiens, whereas the maximum inclination is the same. 

It seems probable that the counter-action of an optical narrowing 
in, or spindling effect, due to perspective convergences, may have been 
one purpose of the widening refinement. But it also seems probable 
that this refinement is the expression of a positive artistic preference, 
based on experience and on good taste, for a diverging effect in the 
vertical supports of an arch. The preference, on the part of Arab 
builders, for the horseshoe effect in arches, may be a related fact. 

The widening refinement dates back to the sixth century at Con- 
stantinople, and it disappears with the overthrow of the Gothic style 
by the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century. This overthrow was so 
complete that even the existence of the refinement has been forgotten. 

6. Professor Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Date and Place of Writing of the Biblical Manuscripts in 
the Freer Collection. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of 
the Journal. 

Wednesday, December 30. 2 p.m. 

Professor James R. Wheeler, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, presided. 
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1. Professor Jesse B. Carter, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, The Death of Romulus (read by- 
Professor A. F. West, of Princeton University). 

This paper is published in full in the Journal, pp. 19-29. 

2. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, An Oenophorus in Baltimore. 

This paper is published in full in the Journal, pp. 30-38. 

3. Professor Charles H. Weller, of the University of Iowa, 
Pausanias's Use of rao? and lepov. 

The distinction commonly made between a vads as belonging only 
to a deity, while a hero had an lepov (Frazer, Paus. II, p. 153), will not 
hold universally (cf . Paus. I, 35, 3 and 37, 4) and the argument must 
be used with caution, for example, in the identification of the 
"Theseum" (Frazer, I.e.). The question as to the orientation of 
ripwa also demands further consideration. The present paper is a 
preliminary note which will be extended and published later. 

4. Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University, The 
Group Dedicated by Daochus at Delphi. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

5. Mr. Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, The 
Origin of the Fish Symbol. 

Of the various theories regarding the origin of the fish symbol 
used in early Christian art and literature to denote Christ, none 
have found acceptance. De Rossi and Wilpert leave the question 
open. The Sibylline acrostic formula, which, according to some, 
originated the symbol, is not referred to by writers earlier than 
Tertullian. The first trace of it upon Christian monuments is the 
inscription upon a late second century gem in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome. Negative evidence, therefore, points to the end 
of the second century as the date of the formation of the acrostic 
formula. 

The fish symbol itself does not seem to antedate the same period. 
The fish and the other symbols on the sarcophagus of Livia Primi- 
tiva can hardly be contemporaneous with the inscription which is 
ascribed to the early second century. All other monumental evi- 
dence points to the end of the second century as the date when the 
fish began to be used as an isolated hieroglyphic of Christ. There 
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is no trace of such use in the catacomb paintings of the first two 
centuries. 

Although the acrostic and the symbol seem to have appeared 
about the same time, the latter cannot have been entirely due to the 
former, for two reasons. (1) The eucharistic meaning consistently 
attached to the fish in early Christian literature undoubtedly shows 
that the symbol was connected with the Eucharist in its original 
form, and (2) this eucharistic meaning can be traced back beyond 
the probable date of the invention of the acrostic. The key to the 
puzzle is doubtless to be found in the early and constant use by the 
catacomb painters of the multiplication of loaves and fishes, to sym- 
bolize the Eucharist. This scene was constantly abbreviated to five 
loaves and two fishes, or a loaf and a fish, or the like, which stood 
for the eucharistic elements, the bread and wine, just as the miracle 
stood for the whole sacrament. The loaves and fishes, or loaf and 
fish, whether used together or separately, came thus to represent 
vaguely the body and. blood of Christ in the sacrament, or Christ 
himself. This association of ideas was then at the end of the 
second century crystallized into a definite concept, fish = Christ, by 
the invention of the acrostic. 

6. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
Excavations and Repair of Casa G-rande. 

The excavation and repair work done by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Casa Grande, Arizona, was described and illustrated with 
lantern views. The speaker urged the necessity, in all archaeo- 
logical work, of repairing excavated walls in order to prevent 
deterioration, and called attention to methods adopted for the 
protection of the walls of Casa Grande from the elements. Photo- 
graphs were thrown on the screen illustrating the mounds of Casa 
Grande and bird's-eye views of buildings therein, after completion 
of the repairs. The speaker described also excavation and repairs, 
by the Interior Department, of a cliff-dwelling called Spruce-tree 
House in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, illustrating his 
remarks with views of the ruin before and after the completion of 
the work. 

7. David Boyle, Esq., of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 

The Indian as Mechanic and Artist. 

The speaker prefaced his remarks by some general statements, 
and among these was one to the effect that art instinct was no evi- 
dence of culture, because it is well known that some of the most 
debased peoples in the world have developed tastes indicating a 
sense of the beautiful; for example, the Dyaks of Borneo, numerous 
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African tribes, and our own Indians, each having its own standard. 
The American Indian decorated himself with the scalps of his 
departed enemies, but the native of Borneo appropriated the whole 
of his enemies' heads, and as it was not convenient to use heads either 
as a necklace, or slung around his waist, he mounted them on posts 
erected for the purpose in the neighborhood of his hut. The speaker 
then referred to the Attiwandarons or " Neutrals," of Ontario. 
They occupied, he said, a strip of varying width along the whole of 
the north shore of Lake Erie and were known to the whites by the 
latter name after their arrival in Canada between the years 1540 
and 1600. From this point Mr. Boyle made use of his material, a 
case of which he had for inspection, to illustrate the artistic forms 
produced by the people in question. The objects were all made 
from a finely grained, striped, or veined slate, known geologically 
as Huronian. 

Wednesday, December 30. 8 p.m. 

Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Charles E. Bennett, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented : 

1. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, The Excavations at Tyuonyi, New Mexico. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

2. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, New Jersey, 
Discovery of the Sarcophagus of Marcus Aurelius (read by Pro- 
fessor Harold N. Fowler). 

A well-known but much misunderstood monument in the Vatican 
museum, the immense carved porphyry tomb of the Empress Helena, 
was the sarcophagus of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The artists 
of the Emperor Constantine are supposed to have executed it for his 
mother's mausoleum, while in reality they stole it from an imperial 
sepulchre and made no change in it except to turn four busts into 
likenesses of Constantine and Helena. 

An examination of its reliefs and a comparison with undoubted 
Constantinian works shows that it belongs to the early Antonine 
age and particularly to the reign of Marcus Aurelius or of Commodus. 
It is in the same style as the column of Marcus Aurelius and the 
Aurelian reliefs on the Arch of Constantine and in the Capitoline 
museum, though it far surpasses them all. The principal scene is a 
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sacrificial slaughter of barbarian prisoners by Roman cavalry on the 
occasion of the funeral ceremonies of the personage buried in the 
sarcophagus ; a continuous scene around all four of its faces. Not- 
withstanding the iron-like hardness of the porphyry, the sculptor has 
detached his figures almost entirely from the background, and shows 
extraordinary dramatic power. The rest of the decoration is now 
interpreted for the first time as of astrological character, and repre- 
senting the horoscope and fortune of the personage here buried. 

After showing how universal among the Romans was the belief in 
astrology, which was recognized on official imperial monuments from 
the time of Augustus, the author showed that the presence here of 
the lion, symbol of the sign of the Zodiac, Leo, proves the sarcopha- 
gus to be that of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius who was born un- 
der that sign, and with whom the lion was associated during his life- 
time. Porphyry was the material for imperial sarcophagi, and 
Marcus Aurelius is the only emperor to whom this work could be 
attributed. It probably stood in one of the niches of the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian until Constantine removed it to be used for his 
mother. 

3. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A Heracles Head from Sparta. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

Thursday, December 31. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Mr. Henry D. Wood, of Philadelphia, The Roofing of the 
Propylaea at Athens. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

2. Professor H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Excavations of 1908 in the Roman Forum and near the Arch of 
Titus. 

The speaker reported the progress made during the year 1908 in 
the excavations of the Forum and described the work done near the 
Arch of Titus. The Republican buildings, to the northwest of the 
Arch, the tombs on the side next the Palatine Hill and the walls of 
tufa in opus quadratum on the southeast were the chief matters dis- 
cussed, and reasons were given for doubting the claim that these last- 
mentioned walls are the foundations of the earlier temple of Juppiter 
Stator. 
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3. Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, The Quinquennales. 

After a rapid summary of all the information obtainable on the 
Quinquennales, it becomes clear that the present stock of knowledge 
concerning these officers, while fairly correct in general, is very mea- 
gre in detail. They perform approximately the same duties in the 
municipalities as the censors do in Eome. But instead of being 
elected to this office in the regular round of the municipal cursus 
honorum, it appears that the Quinquennales were at first either 
appointed by Roman officials, or nominated by them to the municipal 
electors. The first part of the paper concludes with a summary of 
all the facts gathered from the many inscriptions cited, which present 
the reasons for saying that the Quinquennales were not necessarily 
citizens of the town in which they held that office, that the office is 
probably first attributable to Sulla, that these officers were first 
appointed by the central authority in Rome, or designated by it, and 
that the office was not the highest honor in the regular municipal 
cursus honorum, for many Quinquennales are found who do not hold 
any other offices in the town. 

The second part of the paper offers a new classification for the 
Quinquennales, in place of the one in Marquardt-Molnmsen and of 
that in the Forcellini-De Vit lexicon. Then follow statistics concern- 
ing the functions of these officers, the oddities in their cursus hono- 
rum, and the varieties of collegia and corpora in which they are found. 
The paper closes with figures which give the customary abbreviations 
for Quinquennales, and then an alphabetical list of all those who are 
mentioned in literature and inscriptions. 

4. Mr. Herbert Fletcher De Cou, of Chicago, Antiquities 
from Boscoreale in the Field Museum. 

The objects discussed in this paper will be published by the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

5. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Themes from St. John's Gospel in the Paintings of the 
Catacombs. 

When the paintings in the catacombs of Rome are investigated 
with respect to their sources it is found that St. John's Gospel is 
represented with a well-defined cycle of themes. This cycle is com- 
posed of themes of two classes, those which belong numerically, that 
is, those which are found in the Johannine Gospel only and nowhere 
else, such as the Miracle of the Wine at Cana of Galilee, the Con- 
versation with the Woman of Samaria at Jacob's Well, the Raising 
of Lazarus, and probably the miracles of the healing of the Para- 
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lytic at the Pool of Bethesda, and of the Blind Man at the Pool of 
Siloam ; and those which belong characteristically, that is, those 
which are found also in other Gospels or other parts of Scripture, 
but which were evidently chosen from the Fourth Gospel because 
they find most adequate interpretation in the prevailing characteris- 
tic of that Gospel, viz., the spiritual nature of the Christian life, 
which is regarded as continuous. Under this class are found such 
themes as the Baptism, eucharistic scenes and emblems, the Incar- 
nation, the Good Shepherd, etc. 

When the chronology of this Johannine cycle is considered it is 
found to have a bearing, more or less important, upon the question 
of the date of the Gospel. Selecting only the earlier paintings of 
some of these themes, the following dates are ordinarily given : The 
two earliest paintings of the Woman of Samaria are in a " sacrament 
chapel " in the catacomb of St. Calixtus of the second half of the 
second century, and in the " passion crypt " in the catacomb of St. 
Praetextatus of the first half of the second century. In this same 
crypt is a painting, on the same wall and of the same date, which 
formerly was regarded as that of the " Coronation of Thorns," but 
which now is disputed and by some is named the declaration of the 
Agnus Dei (Jn. I, 29), and this, taken in connection with the third 
picture on this wall, the Raising of Lazarus, has induced the name 
of the " Johannine," rather than the " Passion crypt." There are 
fifty paintings of the Raising of Lazarus in the catacombs, of which 
five date from the second century. The first of these is in the cata- 
comb of St. Priscilla in the so-called Greek chapel. J. Wilpert, who 
has published it, has carefully investigated its date, and places it in 
the early years of the second century, in the reign of Trajan, or per- 
haps Hadrian. In the same chapel is found the first treatment of 
the eucharistic feast, and not far away the Incarnation is portrayed 
by a contemporary painting of the " Madonna of the Prophet." The 
Good Shepherd is found even in the first century in the hypogeuni 
of the Flavii in the catacomb of St. Domitilla. Hence it is reason- 
able to conclude that the Gospel of John must have been circulated 
in Rome in the early years of the second century, which requires 
the supposition that it must have been written some time before, in 
order to find its way from Ephesus to Rome. 

6. Miss Elizabeth M. Gardner, of Wellesley College, A 
Group of Sculptures from Corinth. 

The fragments of a relief representing the Gigantomachy found 
in Corinth in 1903 have been studied with a view to determining the 
original employment of the relief, the probable number and charac- 
ter of the figures it bore, its period, and its relation to other repre- 
sentations of the same subject. 
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Certain technical details, chiefly the smooth finish of the reverse 
and the uneven thickness of the plinths on which the sculpture rests, 
indicate that it was used as a barrier or a parapet ; the negligent 
carving of the upper surfaces shows that it was set up above the level 
of the eyes. Accordingly it is suggested that the parapet may have 
crowned one of the Greek terrace walls. Other peculiarities show 
that it was reemployed at a later date in some position where the 
reverse came in direct contact with a vertical surface. 

From the existing fragments the height would seem to be about 
one metre, the length six metres. Of the figures there are remains 
of at least three giants and thirteen Olympians. Among the latter 
can be surely identified Athena and Heracles, and probably Zeus, 
Ares, and Dionysus. No restoration of the composition as a whole 
is possible ; there are not even indications as to the placing of any 
single pair of combatants. 

The style is sketchy ; details not readily seen from the normal 
point of view are blocked out roughly. The proportions seem to 
have been somewhat unsteady, arms in particular being apparently 
too short for the heads. But these qualities are not enough to mark 
the work as Roman ; and the combination of freshness and vigor of 
handling with a delicate sensitiveness and reserve in rendering cer- 
tain of the heads and the drapery, as well as the apparent lack of 
crowding in the composition, leads to the conclusion that the work 
is Greek. 

Judging from the style alone the period would seem to be pre- 
Pergamene ; moreover the conception of the scene as a whole seems 
untouched by Pergamene influence. To be sure the use of serpent- 
footed giants might be alleged against an earlier dating. But a 
serpent-footed giant grouped with Athena in exactly the scheme of 
the frieze around the altar of Zeus occurs on the handle of a Cam- 
panian amphora (published in the Monumenti Antichi V, pi. XII). 
The amphora can hardly be dated later than the third century, i.e. a 
good fifty years before the erection of the Pergamene monuments. 
This bit of evidence strengthens the conclusion that the Corinth 
Gigantomachy may be regarded as a Greek work, earlier in ten- 
dency and style and possibly in date than the great frieze at Perga- 
mon. It will then be of interest, not only as another original work 
of the Hellenistic period, but as the first example in sculpture of a 
gigantomachy with serpent-limbed giants. 

7. Dr. William H. Worrell, of the University of Michigan, 
A Coptic Biblical Manuscript in the Freer Collection. 

The manuscript contains a considerable portion of the Psalms in 
the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian Dialect of Coptic, and is one of the 
three oldest manuscripts of the Sahidic Psalter. It was purchased 
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in Cairo in 1908. It is written on two kinds of material, probably 
goat-skin and sheep-skin. The arrangement of leaves and quires 
was discussed. The writing is in two hands, both of the same date, 
which is probably the fifth century after Christ. 
The paper is to be published in full. 

8. Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, The Cult Significance of the Carmen Arvale. 

Coincidently with the determination of the rhythmic relations of 
the five times repeated triumpe at the close of the Carmen Arvale 
(cf. Supplement to Italico-Jtomanic Rhythm, Anderson Bros., 1908), 
the venerable old hymn revealed itself to me as a magical glorifica- 
tion of the sacred spear-symbol and tripudium-ritual of Mars. The 
form of the marble which bears the latter part of the inscription 
(Ritschl, Mon. Epig. XXXVI) is that of a spear head. The rhythm 

of the sacred tripudium {triumpe, P-P-C), which is the natural stress 
rhythm of the spear-thrust or leap-step, as of all sustained move- 
ment, is apparent in a graphical reconstruction, so arranged as to 
represent the several varieties of the tripudic foot as explained in 
my Sacred Tripudium (Anderson Bros., 1909). 

The festival of Dea Dia, among whose records this ancient memo- 
rial of the Mars-cult has been preserved to us, was the localized form 
of the Ambarvalia on the outskirts of the primitive ager Romanus. 
Under Greek influence in the time of Augustus, Dea Dia has replaced 
the old national god of the spear, but in the heart of the three days' 
festival was still retained the sacred tradition of the past, the ven- 
erable hymn and dance of the sacred spear and leap-step of Mars. 
In utter secrecy within the closed doors of the temple of Dea Dia 
the magic charm is wound up which is to control the fierce activities 
of the god. The mighty numen of the spear is conjured by the mag- 
ical efficacy of his sacred symbol and his sacred tripudium in the 
prayer and dance of his priests. We have to do with a unique form 
of what anthropologists call sympathetic magic. It is unique in its 
artistic and literary type, which illustrates the primitive evolution 
of literature and art out of the ideal inspiration of religion and the 
sacred cult. The mystic charm is occult in the form, phraseology, 
and rhythm of the secret rite, which is itself a mystic enactment of 
the process which the numen himself is to perform. It is the bind- 
ing power or religio of such mystical imitation or sympathetic magic, 
which explains the Boman's spiritual attitude in the ceremonies of 
the aquaelicium with the sacred rain-stone (lapis manalis), the argeo- 
rum sacra with the puppets of straw, the augurium canarium with 
the red dog, and the ceremony of treaty-making with the sacred silex 
(luppiter lapis) of the Capitoline temple. 
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I think, therefore, that we have in the Carmen Arvale a crypto- 
graph of the spear-symbol and tripudium-ritual of the primitive 
national numen of the Italico-Latin stocks. The hoary little monu- 
ment is of precious significance for the interpretation of the funda- 
mental laws of rhythm in Latin speech and verse, as well as for the 
fundamental interpretation of the Mars-cult : it is a cryptograph of 
science as well as of religion and art; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Homer, pp. 130 ff. 

9. Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard Universit)', The Value 
of Mexican Manuscripts in the Study of the Development of Writ- 
ing. 

The pre-Columbian Mexican manuscripts and those written soon 
after the Conquest illustrate all the early stages in the development 
of writing. Pure picture writing is shown in nearly all the manu- 
scripts where the signs are used simply in their objective sense. 
The development of pictures into conventionalized pictures, or the 
development into symbols which in turn may become conventional- 
ized, appear. Suggestion here takes the place of representation. 

The Spanish priests were quick to take advantage of the ability of 
the natives to read in pictures and they translated their catechism 
into pictures. We find no trace of the sound of the Spanish words 
at first, but simply the ideas of the Creed and the other articles of 
the Church expressed in pictures. 

The next step is where sound comes in for the first time as a fac- 
tor. It is not the object but the name of the object that is desired. 
The principle of the rebus is employed. It is this step that is illus- 
trated with special clearness in the Nahua manuscripts. The long 
lists of place names, and especially those of towns paying tribute to 
Montezuma, are all given by means of the rebus form. The simplest 
names are those compounded of two nouns which are expressed 
directly by two pictures. The verbal idea may also be shown in 
these place names. Position and color are also found to have pho- 
netic values in some cases. 

Where it is not possible to express the name by means of a 
picture, a homophone is used. The diminutive idea is shown by 
means of a picture of the legs of a man. The word for little is also 
the word for the lower part of a man's body. In the same way a 
homophone is used to express the idea of in, inside. The word for 
tooth is also the word for in, consequently teeth are drawn to ex- 
press the latter idea. 

In these place names there is the beginning of a syllabary. The 
signs are conventionalized and show often a stereotyped form. The 
adoption of certain signs to express certain united sounds is a step 
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far in advance of the stage of pure picture writing, and it is well on 
its way toward the adoption of an alphabet. We might possibly 
go a little farther in the case of the Mexican writing and say that the 
Nahuas had reached to a slight degree this final stage in their writ- 
ing. I am inclined to think, however, that these people in pre- 
Columbian times did not realize the importance of the step which 
they were about to take, the use of signs for single sounds. The 
Spaniards were the ones who understood the importance of a syl- 
labary, and it is undoubtedly owing to their influence that we find 
certain signs used in later manuscripts to express syllables abso- 
lutely for their phonetic value and entirely divorced from the 
signification of the signs as pictures. Moreover the Spaniards seem 
to have used, to some extent at least, the signs of the Nahuas to 
express single sounds. 

The first credit belongs, however, to the ancient Nahuas who came 
quite independently upon the idea of the possibility of expressing 
the sounds of words by characters, an invention great enough to 
place them above the class of savages. 

The following members of the Institute were in attendance 
at the General Meeting: 
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Johns Hopkins University ; Professor C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor W. P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Professor D. M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; 
Professor H. L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 
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sits, Smith College ; Professor W. P. Harris, Harvard University ; 
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Professor J. C. Kirtland, Exeter ; Professor C. H. Moore, Harvard 
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nard College ; Professor G. Lodge, Columbia University ; Professor 
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Professor L. F. Anderson, Walla Walla. 
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Bates, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. G. D. Hadzsits, Univer- 
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fessor J. C. Bolfe, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Professor F. W. Shipley, Washington University. 
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Professor M. Carroll, George Washington University ; Dr. J. W. 
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Of the Wisconsin Society: 

Professor A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin; Professor M. S. 
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The sessions were attended also by many members of the 
Philological Association, of the Managing Committees of the 
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Institute. 

The next General Meeting of the Institute will be held at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1909. The annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association will be held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the Institute. 



